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than appears in classical literature. We may conjecture that
if he spurned the love of women, it was because he enjoyed
the love of a goddess.1 On the principles of early religion,
she who fertilises nature must herself be fertile, and to be
that she must necessarily have a male consort. If I am
right, Hippolytus was the consort of Artemis at Troezen,
and the shorn tresses offered to him by the Troezenian
youths and maidens before marriage were designed to
strengthen his union with the goddess, and so to promote the
fruitfulness of the earth, of cattle, and of mankind. It is
some confirmation of this view that within the precinct of
Hippolytus at Troezen there were worshipped two female
powers named Damia and Auxesia, whose connexion with
the fertility of the ground is unquestionable. When
Epidaurus suffered from a dearth, the people, in obedience
to an oracle, carved images of Damia and Auxesia out of
sacred olive wood, and no sooner had they done so .and set
them up than the earth bore fruit again. Moreover, at
Troezen itself, and apparently within the precinct of Hippo-
lytus, a curious festival of stone-throwing was held in honour
of these maidens, as the Troezenians called them ; and it is
easy to show that similar customs have" been practised in
many lands for the express purpose of ensuring good crops.2
In the story of the tragic death of the youthful Hippolytus we
may discern an analogy with similar tales of other fair but
mortal youths who paid with their lives for the brief rapture
of the love of an immortal goddess. These hapless lovers
were probably not always mere myths, and the legends which
traced their spilt blood in the purple bloom of the violet, the
scarlet stain of the anemone, or the crimson flush of the
rose were no idle poetic emblems of youth and beauty fleet-

1 Indeed the eloquent church father
Lactantius let the cat out of the bag
when he bluntly called Hippolytus the
lover of Artemis (Divin. Institut,

i. 17)-

* Herodotus, v. 82-87 ; Pausanias,
ii. 30. 4, ii. 32. 2 ; Schol. on Aristides,
vol. iii. pp. 598 jy., ed. Dindorf. As
H. Stein (on Herodotus, v. 82) rightly
observes, Damia and Auxesia were

"goddesses of tilth and of the fruit-
ful field, agrarian deities who were
accordingly compared and identified
with Demeter and Kora [Proserpine],
but who were in truth only separate
personifications of the two sides of
Demeter's character." See further my
note on Pausanias, ii. 30. 4. We
shall return hereafter to the custom of
stone-throwing as a charm to fertilise
the fields.